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virtues had the ascendency, it had redeeming features of its own
which enhance the value of the study to the native and foreign
historian.
V
The moral interest of the story is further heightened by the
fact that the Confederacy arrangements enabled the Maratha nation
to outlive and grow stronger from the very reverses it sustained
during the critical periods of its history. There were four such
critical periods:
(i)   When Shivaji became a prisoner at Delhi.
(ii) When Sambhaji was taken captive, and his brother Raja-
ram had to retreat to the south.
(iii) When the battle of Panipat apparently destroyed all hopes
of Maratha ascendency.
(iv> When Narayanrao Peshwa was murdered, and the Minis-
ters had to set aside Raghoba and carry on the adminis-
tration with a house divided against itself, and with the
whole force of the British Power to oppose.
A nation that could stand four such reverses and catastrophes,
and rise superior to them, possesses an interest for the historical
student which cannot be adequately measured by the length of time
that the Empire lasted.
VI
Lastly, even at the present day, though the British rulers of
India occupy the place of the Peshwas and of the Moghul Em-
perors as suzerain power, to which all other States are subject, the
remnants of the Confederacy that are still in the enjoyment of
subordinate independence at Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, Kolhapur,
Dhar and Dewas, the Southern Maratha Chiefs, and the Maratha
population of about thirty millions included in the Bombay Presi-
dency and the Native States, as also in the Central Provinces,
Berars, and the Nizam's country, represent a power which is
second to none among the native communities and States, which
enjoy the protection of, and owe allegiance to, the British Rule.
This element of present influence cannot also fail to have a deep
interest to those who can see far into the future of the possibilities
open to a Federated India, distributed according to nationalities,
and subjected to a common bond of connection with the Imperial
Power of the Queen-Empress of India.
These are the principal features in which centres the perma-
nent moral interest of the story of the rise and fall of the Maratha
Confederacy, which we propose to narrate in the sequel